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immigrants to add to the burden. He believes that the inferior stocks 
are increasing faster than the desirable. He seeks a way out. He does 
not think that we should neglect the afflicted in the effort to reinstate 
competition and natural selection, but he urges us to add to our program 
by devising some way of preventing the reproduction of the unfit. He 
is skeptical of the present value of sterilization, but is seemingly not 
hostile to the suggestion personally and would advocate it in some cases. 
He believes that we shall develop eugenic ideals and that the physical 
basis of marriage will some day be appreciated. He sees the trouble 
resulting from lack of higher standards of conduct and believes that the 
parents should be franker with the children in matters of sex. He does 
not favor sex instruction in the schools by the average teacher and would 
prefer some plan of instructing parents. He makes no suggestions of 
a plan. 

Dr. Guyer is doubtful of the wisdom of the intermarriage of the 
various human races, though he is very guarded in his comments. "The 
inferiority of the mongrel is universally recognized. No sane farmer, 
for example, would seek to improve his Jerseys or his Herefords by cross- 
ing one with the other." In answer to this it must be said, as Dr. Guyer 
admits, that we have little evidence that the various so-called races of 
men have been specialized for separate functions as have domestic 
animals. Moreover, mongrels are not always to be classed as inferior 
or degenerate. The bulldog has many admirers; the American breeds 
of chickens are all mongrels. The mule is a valuable animal. The cross 
between the zebra and the horse may prove to be valuable. The cross 
between the native chinquapin and the Japanese chestnut seems to 
offer the only possibility of overcoming the chestnut blight. The final 
word cannot yet be said on this question. 

I am impressed with the fairness of the author and believe that he 
has given us a book of marked merits and few defects. It is so packed 
with information that it will prove very valuable for class and club use. 

Carl Kelsey 
University of Pennsylvania 



The American Country Girl. By Martha Foote Crow. New 
York: Frederick E. Stokes Co., 1915. Pp. viii+367. 
This is a book worth reading. All students of social life in the rural 
and village communities will be interested in Mrs. Crow's popular pres- 
entation of the subject-matter used. It is not a scientific study of rural 
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social life. Some of the more important chapter headings are: "Is the 
Country Girl Happy on the Farm?" "The Inheritance," "The Country 
Girl's Training," "The Ills of Isolation," "The Solace of Reading," 
"The Service of Music to the Countryside," "The Play in the Home," 
"Pageantry as a Community Resource," "The Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association," "The Camp Fire," "The Country Girl's Score Card." 

The author advocates education for social and vocational efficiency 
rather than the old formal discipline type of education for girls. She 
says that the great need is courses of study adapted to the immediate 
needs of women in their work as home-makers. "Such courses are 
usually found in agricultural colleges. The old-line colleges preserve the 
ideals of decades ago. They are hopelessly masculinized and profes- 
sionalized." She makes a strong plea for modern conveniences in the 
farm home. "The great god, power," she says, "led the woman out of 
her house and into the factory. It was necessary in order that she should 
have a chance to learn the rules of the game. Now, her lesson learned, 
the same great god, power, is quietly but firmly taking her again by the 
hand and leading her back to her home." The author's central thought 
running through every chapter is the urgent need of a revival of socia- 
bility in rural and village communities. "When a community is really 
dead," she says, "we may know the fact by the absence of sociability." 
The whole country problem hinges chiefly upon this social matter; and 
as the woman is the essential upholder of the community the world over 
in social affairs, it behooves the young woman in rural life to prepare for 
these responsibilities if she will ward off from the farm and village com- 
munities a deadly and intolerable inaction." The suggestions in chap- 
ters on "The Service of Music in the Countryside," "The Play in the 
Home," and "Pageantry as a Community Resource" will be very helpful 
to all those who are working at the problem of community building in 
the country. 

Edwin L. Holton 

State Agricultural College 
Manhattan, Kan. 



Backward Children. By Arthur Holmes. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 247. 
This little book is intended particularly for the layman, and is accord- 
ingly written in simple style and without the use of many technical 
terms. It begins with a brief discussion of standards for measuring 



